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ited on a flat surface, atid ranged in s line 
must be remembered, that in 
the case of the original work, the effect is far more 


UP | imposing, aince, from its being painted on a sami- 
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Se 
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‘eircalar wall, the spectator finds himself, as it were, 
fo the est of this tioble society, and easily per- 
‘suades himself that they live, and move about him. 
- How brilliant and elevating this effect must be we 

may partly judge from. the impression made on the 
‘mind when standing for the first time before this 
small copy. A clear, fresh morning breeze of exhila- 


ration breathes in our faces, and cheerfully animates 


the whole being. 
ofthe Fine Arts in Parisis an in- 
under the charge of the French Govern- 
devoted to the study of the Arts of Painting, 
) The 


‘semicircular Wall, with ite beaiitifal picture 
‘from ‘end to ‘end, rises above the rows of 


| Felsen eet pc, 


| seoune ts and embraces them with its friendly and 
oureging 


atms. Previous to 1887 this wall was a 

plank sufface of: undecorated plaster, but in that 
57h winder to'paint tipon it some ‘suitable 
was given to Patt Ducitooks, who, having 
Was, accepted, 


SSS 


of diligent Rte pial ga gainer yy rarigray 


was to be £3,000, and that it was to 
sath we the year. The picture as' it 


| stands, completed, contains seventy-four figures, 


séveral of them colossal-and the remainder of life 


' ["sike, and occupied, as ‘We have’ said, four years of 


| Yaborious study. 


Yet the-artist refused any addi- 
tion'to the sum first offered, and presented this re- 


Ys ‘sult of his time, his genius and his learning as 4 
‘ ;_ Patriotic gift to his country. 


"The motive of the picture, which must be admitted 
te excel.in universality. of interest any -work of art 
of modern times, is the of prizes to suc- 
cessful. students, by.the Genius of Fame, in the pres- 
ence of all the grea artiste who have lived, and 
who are supposed to be assembled, without regard 
t age or country, conversing in groups, or listening 
to the discourse of masters, in some far-off region of 

, Mtysian quiet and repose. 
The batk-ground of the picture is occupied by the 
marble facade of a Greek Ionic Temple. In the mid- 


|, De'of this facade, and in a sort of semicircular recess, 


whose floor is elevated by several steps abdve the 
tessellated pavement in front of the temple, sit Arz1- 
lertyus, and ‘Paris, the Tepresentatives of 
Architecture and Sculpture, who by their: 

ahd elevated position, and by the serenity 


the whole scene. In frontof them, but lower 


C fae of their attitudes, appear to preside 


andria and-the Black Sea is principally carried on 
in Greek bottoms, but Italian “and English’ also 
- participate to some eXtent in the trade, 
pir Some Rn oo tal the 


n, are four female. figures, :two on'¢ach side, 
placed with their backs toward. either end of the 
and representing respectively Greek, Roman, 
and Renaissance Art. Directly in front of this 
dentral group is a half-naked knveeling figure, the God- 
dess of Fame, who has issued from her temple, and 
down wreaths of immortal laurels to the ex- 
t candidates in the Hall below: This portion 
the picture is complete,in itself, and has no appar- 
ént connection with the painters, ‘sculptors and ar- 
ehitecta who are assembled in front of the temple, 
in groups extending from the centre to either 
énd.*'To the right. of the spectator, are the 
Architects; and “next them the Painters | 
who excelled in “Drawing, in the delineation of 
éharacter, and in profundity of thought. . To the left 
6t the spectator are placed, nearest the centre, the 
famous Sculptors answering tothe Architects, and 
next them the great Colorists, the men who excélled 
in the expression ofa vigorous animal life, in por- 
traying scenes of worldly splendor and festivity, and, 
generally speaking, men of free luxurious and sensu- 
ous.matures, The type of the group at the right, is 
feund in pny teem ae of LzoraRpo pa Vinci, 
to whom Fra BaRtocomno, Ansuer Dounur; 
Oncacua Grotto and Fra“ ANGELIC, are listening. 
The type ofthe group at the left, is Trrzin, who is 
discoursing With a noble air, to VeRnness, Rusens, 
Remppannt,..MvuRi110, VeLasques, « Gian. Bauurxt 
and Gioneionm. Thus we have in the con- 
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good or great in it, was so by virtue of ita connec: 
tion with ‘the chtirch. Woe have not space at pre- 
sent in which to discuss this matter at length ; Tt is’ 
sufficient’to say that, before the comméiicenent of 
this’ period the wave of priestly suprematy ‘had 
reached ite top, and had begun to break, atid “that 
the ‘whole art of the time, the art of ‘the architects 
ho balls tase enebseieda: and of the paintérs and 
sculptors who decorated them, had its origin in the 
great ideas which were at work in the world slowly 
disintegrating the substance of the palestly authori- 
ty. ‘There was little weakness in the artists of that | 
day; they were men’ of déep religious feeling, and 
not mere formalists, for formalism never could have 
given life to such works as theirs. The Gothie 
Cathedrals, thé works in brass and iron,’in stone 
and wood of Viscohun, Kart and Stross, the fres- 
goes of Grorro and Oxocagna,*the ‘sculptures of 
Nroota Prsano and Gursgert, the poems of Dawra— 
aid not flower in the sluggish soil of superstition 
and asceticism. They were the large fruitage of a 
noble time, and the characteristics of that “period 
are not caught in DaLaRooux's type. 

We leave this splendid work with reluctance; 
ever to write of it is a pleasure, and we conjure all 
our readers who can do ‘so, to hang up the engray- 
ing ‘on the walls of their most frequented’ room, 
and to those who are not so happy as to be able to 
do this, we would say, lose no Spe of seeing 
equa sad sone, MAES ame a great thas- 

CE COOK. 


(ee I 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Twice Married, a Story of Connecticut Life, 
which appeared in Putnam's 
has been reproduced in a volume, and reads exceed.’ 
ingly Well’ as’ a'whole. ‘The author holds the penof 
a graceful, as well as a ready writer, and we hope te 
meét him again in the field of fiction. Published by 
Dix & Epwanps, New-York; 


. —e—— 

Richard Hurdis, the second voluine of W. G. 
Snaue")** Border Novels,” is one of the very best of 
his productions. In many respects, but particularly 
in its intensity of passion, and minute details of ac- 
tion; it reminds us of Gopwi's most. successful 
fictions. Published is, fsa a J..8. Ruprratp,’ New-York. 


Kate'Kilborn ; or; Bowing and Reaping, (published 
by R. Caénrzn & Co,, New-York, is 9 domestic story, 

in which is contrasted..the. worldly fortunes.and 
willesaue ite ahsdauis alaaean Some of the scenes 
are. painfully elaborated, but the moral aim is ex- 
cellent.. The wood éngravings are very pooi, 


—_»————— 

Lucy Boston is a ‘very heavy attempt, in the 
shape of a story, at the satirical upon “ strong- 
rmoinded” women and the race of Spiritualists.gIt may 
be mentioned as a decided failure. Published by 
Aypgn & BRAgD6LEY, Auburn. 

——_ ee 


Bits “of Blarney, by Dr. Saevrox Matatioass, 
consists of Irish legends, stories, sketches and re- 
collections, with anecdotal memoirs of Guartay and 
O'Contzty. . Thére is: variety, at all events, in such 
a mélange, and the subjectsare popular. Published 
by Reprretp, New-York. ; 


ae 
Srias Carman, of Milwaukee, Wis., has just 


‘published a. sectional Map of Wisconsin, (on a scale 


of ten inches. to a mile,) and another of Minnesota, 
They are well executed, and will be of immense ad- 
vantage to travelers and emigrants. 


ee 

A new edition of ‘Walker's Manly Exercises, re- 
vised by Cuavzn, (one of the best sporting writers 
in England,) has beén published by Jou W. Moons, 
Philadelphia. It has numerous illustrations, and, in 
its present compléteness, is the best work of its 
class. 


—— a 
Mortimer's College Life.is an English story 
serious and even religious intone. It is di- 
rected against Puseyism. The author writes easily 
and even gracefully, giving a lively account of a 
young man’s career at Oxford University. ' Publish- 
ed by APPLETONS. 4 
——< 


Glenwood ; or, the Parish Boy, records the adven- 
tures, in & manner, of a New-England Oliver Twist. 
There is sadly too. much dialogue, byt thé atory ‘is 
not. withont. interest .and force. + Published. by 
Suzrarp, CiarK & Co,, Boston, 

—_ i 
by Gerrit Smith in Congress, published 
by Mason: Broruzes, contain’ his up- 
on some leading. pu topics. Mr, was 


in“ Congress a single session, and this volume of 
dot pages thir ES SE eee 


—_—._—— 
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Great Went ad traversing, ait does « 
miles of country of 

ductiveness, it would be folly: to ' : to 
limits to the amount of tonnage that would float 
upon its bosom. . 

The Locks are proposed to be double, and of suffi- 
cidnt capacity to admit steamboats of thé. largest 
class, or four coal barges. These locks not to be raised 
morethan 16 feet above low water; for before the 
river should se er 40° overRiow. locks of 
that height, the dams would pants 0a eF-Pb> 
struction to navigation. ~ 
Thm COST OF THE WORK AMD THB VALUR OF THR STOCK. 

The estimated cost of the work is from seven to 


road, Now, as it will be of ten times the capacity 
of either, and probably accommodate ten times the 
amount of business that a reasonably profitable ca- 
nal has to do, it follows that the tolls need not be 
one-tenth as much as those ‘assessed upon the ton- 
nage of ordinary canals, The tax upon the business 
of the river may therefore be very light, and yet 
the work pay good dividends upon the | 
As this ia to be considered a national project, in- 
asmuch as 8 large majority of the American people 
will participate in the benefits of, the improvement, 
it is suggested that Congress should make'a dona- 
tion equal to at least one-third the entire cost of the 
wet nak is swell the dividends of the stockhold- 
ers, but to enable the Company te make the naviga- 
tion almost free, 
ADVANTAGES OF THE PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT. 
It would render the Ohio River permanently navi- 


gable, so that its immense and growing commerce . 
would not be subjected to those periodical interrup- . 


tions to which it is now liable 

Great inconvenience is experienced at Pittsburg 
for want of greater depth of water during most. of 
the year. The channel of the Monongahela is deep 
Sts asenoe daslag laeeainaliniiine wt o maghont 


_shoal, and the current too strong for the advantage- © 


ous useof tow-boate. A dam that would raise the: 
water eight feet. two miles below Pittsburg, would , 
swell it at least six feet. on both sides: of the city— 
backing the Monongahela against dam No. 1 of ‘the 
slack water, and rendering the Allegheny 's slack 
water of good depth to some distance above Sharps- . 
burg, thus affording s. magnificent Rathore ie ithe 
commerce of the three rivers. 

The economy of the propelling power would be an 
important. consideration. The law of. force, as ap- 
plied to natural currents acting upon vessels, is, 
that it: requires‘four times as much power to stem a 
current of two miles per hour, as it does to stem ‘a 
current of one mile; the' resistance offered by water 
to vessels moving through it, being in the ratio of 
the squares of their velocity, so that a vast saving 
of propelling power is secured by slowness of move- 
ment, This primciple is practically exemplified. on 
the Hudson river;where, from twenty to forty 
heavy barges and canal-boats are often attached to a 
single tow-boat, the whole fleet creeping slong at 
the rate of from two to five miles an hour, according 

to the state of. the tide, Thousands of tons are 
thus propelled by a single engine, at extremely low 
rates. Now, let the Ohio be converted into ‘a deep 
slack water, and we should witness the same thing 
upon it, especially during low water, and freights 
would be cafried cheaper there than during high 
water; because, owing to the gentleness of the cur- 
rent, tow-boats could carry almost any number of 
barges. or canal-boats either up.or down. 

Again, boats would not then, as now, be compelled 
to be.idle during most of the Summer and Fall 
months for want of water. Neither would they be 
obliged, as they now frequently are, to start with 
half a load, and grind the bottom of their boats at 
that. Nor would they be liable to stick in bars and 
ripples, often at great expense and damage, 

These advantages would render steamboats a 
more desirable species of property ; and, although 
the rates of freight would be less, their yearly earn- 
ings would be'more, It may be safely’ affirmed that 
asure navigation, and a uniform tariff of rates, 
would bring a three-fold greater amount of trade to 
the river than would ever seck it. were things to re- 
main as they are. 

THE COAL TRADE: 

It is but a few years since coal, in any considera- 
ble quantity, began.to be shipped down the Ohio 
from the region around Pittsburg; but now the 

shipments reach millions of bushels annually, and 
the quantity is rapidly increasing, and must. con-, 
tinue to increase. indefinitely. (iu 1850, the total 


6 T One of these boats will carry from 6,000 to 10,000 
| ‘bushels, or from 280 to 880 tons. ‘ They are run in 


and from twelve 


# delightful book for young: people, and we recom- 2 
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‘readily impede navigation. 
The dams being 12. feet high from their Senta. 


| tions; and the lift from pool to pool not more than 





rithout dow bt, 6 at mu Tw eer —— 
: Winter, than if pe neariy's “gent 


eight or nine feet, it follows that a rise of water ‘tobe rer 


equal to 16 feet inthe natural channel of the river 


would restore the inclined plane corresponding to 
the natural fall of the river, and cause the water to 


_ flow on a level over the crest of the dams, except. a | 


slight depression just below them. When that is}. 


the case, the height of the flood is no greater in con-— 
sequence of the dams. The inclined plane being te- 
stored, the volume of water in the river is 
ward with all the velocity due to the natural fall 
of ‘the ‘river, be it six or 14. inches tothe 
mile. The “ee 


of high floods, im conbequence of the dams, may be. 
dismissed as groundless. 
Now, a8 to the Jee. Upon the setting in of cold 
ee ee ean dean 
aa: 


urged for- | 


up and , In the improved state of the river, 
the shoals 
cwater, 20 tliat the ice would float over them, ang 


peubtsack dette 4 
‘pars would always be covered with |: 


sherefore navigation would Dot be suspended then, na 


as now, by icy barriers, 


For » nutinber, of consecutive years the average in- Re 


terruption of navigation from this 

nongahela Slack Water, was only days. The pools ‘ 
‘pecome sheeted over like ponds, but the channel is 
kept open by the boats through it. The 
‘Ohio, if converted inte a series Pacis quit be 


on the Mo- | 


es F= 
che eevee sett Vitis ate 
hiaeacaed F 


T ‘of the Howard roe aie. ai Pen eaioutieie ; 


pea 


‘affected by frost just.as the Monongahela is, and as |: 


the business upon it would be vastly greater, the 
frequency of the passage of boats would keep an 
‘pen channel all Winter, . So far, therefore, as the 
ice is concerned, there will not be half the obstruo- 
tion to navigation, when the river shall be converted 
into a slack water, that there is in its present unim, 
proved conaiies. 7 

Such are some of the arguments in favor of this: 


grea’ work, the importance of which cannot now be: ite 


fully appreciated. Already, about one-fourth of the 
whole internal commerce of the country floats upon 
the bosom of the Ohio, and the future of the great 
States threugh which it sweeps, gives promise of an 
untold increase, imperiously demanding new and im- 
proved channels by which to convey their hidden 





tredsures and the fruits of their soil to the distant }: 


martes of trade. 


SEE 
Shelter Cheaper than “Fodder.” . 

Notwithstanding much that has been written 
during a few years past, especially in the agricultu- 
ral journals, on the. true principles of Winter pro- 
tection and feeding of domestic animals, there is 
still a great amount of costly ignorance on this sub- 
ect. 
Last Winter we chanced upon the farm of man, 


Ve V. 


“running at the nose," produced by colds, which 
sheep'“catch” as wellasmen.’ . 

‘There is a principle or two involved in feeding and 
nutzition, which, if well understood by all Whe have 


favorable field for 
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: “one learns through public rumor, or newspaper ‘nobody the 

oS  sapdet, engl ses  tdetpecioate wines for Oe 
e office of a Juror, is an assertion which does not 
op me to. demand by! ‘very. pia proof. 


7 nang ‘disbelief, from. the fullest 


13 Galea os Pale Nok Geka bck Ws boots 
ri | incredulity, correspond to the degrees of evi- 


€ sor to the natare of the considerations 


Pt sceectit tthe tithd;” Whether: that évidense or 
rs cases tenella sie ex ahdledae vorcion 
| presumptions founded on the fact that the indict- 


ment has been found, statements sent. abroad by 
rumor, of petsondl knowledge ‘of the cage.” To: 
affect a belief thus formed, -you must affect 


the subject.of. it. by produciig ‘new arguments | °° 


or considerations, end nothing can weaken its 


*d | force, as-apprehended by the’ intellect, but'the 


‘ ‘sion ; but far more frequently does it occur, from 


‘the peculiar nature of the subject in controversy, 


Hy hatte opts pay he very dee wit 


argument degenerates ‘into quibbling ; 
Dd bad oe Sabebcuidilia large, from a 


i | ‘differenice in'the meauing attached to the terms 
~, | employed, that the combatants either join issue 
‘ -on wrong points, or do not, join issue at all. 


m deleg wee ory 
a? a aoe ce oa 


pected to be right by accident. For example: 


th ‘The ‘word “ presumption,” and the words “to 
: presume,” are frequently confounded, so far as 


the idea meant to. be conveyed is concerned, but 


a their significations are widély different, aé has, 


_|-been, pointed, out by: an © eminent authority ;° 
“presumption”. is used to. express a kind of |. 
4) Slight... supposition; whereas ..“to _presume,”' 


P| gnigatnts th: whadlite. belidl,”"Bo the word 
| “opinion” is defined <by-some,.to’mean 9 
| perguasion, of the mipd ,. without proof, 


which ‘id’ precisely ‘thé meaning attached by 


| many to the word impression. And, again,, 


el Shee rieee Soe eeren 


to any new State tolerating | 
formed: ont. of -territory from 
onion i lode byte Co 


Rates 


| are really in doubt.” 


opinion, assent, and belief are sometimes: em- 
ployed as synonymous terms, whereas, each has 
a meaiiing of its own, distinctly representing an 
idea different from that conveyed by either of 


the other two. That this “paltering with a‘ 


double sense,” arising from a loose or ambigu- 
ous conception of terms, isa serious: evil, no 
one, could. have the hardihood to contradict. 
Another. source of these digcussions is the 
anomalous fact'that'people‘aré often not aware 
of the exact state of their minds in regard to 
‘the subjects of which they.are called to give a 
formal and’ trathful expression of opinion. “On 
many questions,” it has been stated, .“ people: 
are not able to form any definite decision, and 
yet, from the necessity of professing some opin- 


‘| ion, or joining some party, and from the habit 


of making assertions, and even arguing in fa- 
vor of what they are thus. pledgeil to support, 
they come to regard themselves as entertaining 
positive sentiments on points about which they 
‘Various other reasons 
might be enumerated as prompting to these dis- 

ys. Not the least among them, we believe,. 

an affliction to which lawyers, perhaps more 


"4 from habit than any other cause, are as liable 
Y ‘as other people, : We mean the cacoethes lo- 
|| quendi, and that ambition to appear -in print 


a giaidelsattdate to! prove tha New-York is 
oo mpidiy declining, that her greatness is in its 
8, } thet, Pennsylvania is shooting 

and destined to-become the 


‘| which is a failing of educated people generally. 


A still less innocent’ motive is the ‘desire. on 
the part of counsel to: manipulate the Jury-roll, 
to, suit their own purposes—a, practice | which 
morality condemns, and which ‘no pretence of 
professional duty can justify. 

The dictum that the mere formation’ or ex~ 
pression of an opinion in reference to the truth 
or falsity of « charge, disqualifies. the person 80 


forming or expressing it from servigg as a juror 


on’ the trial of the person against whom the 
charge is made, is manifestly absurd, and ought 


pi, -be scouted. in every criminal court in the 


The entertainment or expression: of } 


| such an opinion, where it has not been 
it | ‘suggested by.personal malice, or party, preju- |. 


| dice,but founded on knowledge or report, hasbeen 


held by high judicial authorities to offer no obsta- 


_| eletothe proper performance of the functions of 


ajuror. And 90. it should beheld. If it ‘were 


presentation of opposite arguments, or the pro- 
duction of opposing facts. Every intelligent 
man in the community must form some opinion 
from what he hears or reads; the strength of 
that opitiion being measured by the facts within 


his knowledge. ‘To reject. suth a man from: ; 


Jury-box on that account would be to make 
trial by Jury. what Lord. speaking of 
it in-a different asserted it must be- 
come, “a mockery, « delusion and a snare.” 


Executive Clemency—Pardon : of Doctor 


The Governor of Pennsylvania has granted a 
full.pardon to the unfortunate Dentist of Phila- 
delphia, Dr. Braz, whose trial. must be still 
fresh ‘in ‘the minds of the public.. The Gover- 
nor’s reasons for extending the. Executive 
clemency , to’ the unhappy prisoner are rather 
‘femarkable. After’ stating’ that one of his 
reasons for granting the pardon was, that be- 
‘cause, in the. opinion of. the Board.of Inspec- 
tors of the Philadelphia County Prison, “the 


end contemplated by the 'laiy in-tho* moral- 


reform -of the prisoner had< been “attained,” 
Bak that “ample satisfaction had: been ren- 
‘dered to public sentiment by the imprison- 
ment he has already undergone,” he then 
states, that. after a fall and. careful-exami- 
Nation of the facts and evidence in the’ case, 
aided by the scientific discussions to which it 
has given rise, Ae ts now satisfied that Dr. 
BEsLzE is not guilty of the crime of which he 
was accused, and that “he was convicted on 
evidence unreliable in its character, and insuf- 
ficient in amount.” This last reason for giiit- 
ing a fall patdoti to the unfortunate victim of 
one of the most remarkable hallucinations on 
record, renders his other reasons insulting and 
impertinent.’ ‘The Governor is satisfied that 
the’ prisoner is innocent of the erime of which 
he is convicted, and yet he states that’ he par- 
dons him because he thinks that his moral re- 
form has been effected, and’ that the ruin and 
disgrace brought upon him and his innocent 
family have “ given ample satisfaction to public 
sentiment!” ‘Imprisonitig aw innocefit man ‘to 
satisfy public sentiment in Philadelphia, strikes 
‘us.a rather worse. case than that. of Passirons 
‘WitL1amson, Who was impxisoned to satisfy the 
sentiment of Judge Kawe. if Governor Pot- 
Loox believed that Dr. Buatz was.innocent of 
‘the crinie for which he was imprisoned, he 
conld do'no less than grant him a fall pardon 
though why a man must be pardoned for an 
offence which he never committed, we do not 
clearly ‘understand. There: should. be some 
other word to apply to a liberated prisoner un- 
der such conditions. The act, too, is. miscalled 
an act ‘of clemency; it was simply an act. of 
justice; ‘but what reparation shall be made to 
the pardoned. convict for the outrageous wrongs 
which he ‘has ‘suffered ? 
Price of City Education. 

The sum estimated by the Board of Education 
as necéssary. for the support of our City Public 
“Schools next-year is $1, 86. This is 9 latge 
sum, but what money is better ? What 


britigs in a richer crop. at the harvest? What 
schools, public or private, are better taught? In 


‘| otherwise, then “In the Case, for istance, of a | 
'} second . rial,” observes Mr.. Jor, an eminent 


Tae penrw “Bi erin Pons, man | 


has read in-s mewspaper: ® statement of 
ey circumstance, oe alleged to 


trial as given ae pl 
mind supposing the report and t 


_The Crystal Palece for « Raliread Depot 
To the Editor of- the New-York Daily Times :: 

Let the Hudson River, Harlem and Neéw-Haven 
Railroads take a look at the Crystal Palace, atti see 

. if they cannot make one general dépdt of it, for their 


Orphans. And te this treat too we. 
ed to the Mercantile Library Association, 
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Circe of a-iage Racamt, had tis: ieee 


witchery of black. eyes, it would haye been a fail- 


tre, and we should ere impervious to tro- ; 


eo settee waste Sie een: 


seems, ‘on the model bye orth 


becalled Young America, and the principal ilustra- 


tors are to be the brothers Horray; and Dagtey, 


it is said, is to assist. The Horrty’s have mers | 


deal of,talent, and one of them has drawn the only | “ 
good likeness of RacuEx that we have seen; Cam’)... -p 
has done nothing half so good in the Charivari; ‘The’ | ‘iz 


other comic paper, we learn, is to be called the Por. 


cupine. It is said that Gzoros Sanpers, our late a 
Consul in London, is one: of the Porcupine’s quills, | 


‘and that the comic purpose of the paper is to write 


Gtorer Law into the Presidency. ; 80 that it will 
have one stupendous joke ‘to commence with, if it 
should never get another: ‘There is a keen appreci- 
ation of humor among us—ano people in the world 
enjoy a joke with greater gusto, and satire comes 
naturally to a Yankee. We have, besides, a spe- 
cies of extravagant humor. which is-indigenous to |: 
the West, and which Englishmen call. American, | 
Yet, a comic paper does not seem tobe 4 possibility 
with us, and all attempts to establish them have 
been failures.. When done on purpose, and.as a 
matter of business, nothing can be more dismal |' 
than our fun.. We suspect, however, that the real 
catse of failure has been that all such- enterprises 
have been undertaken by foreigners, adventurous 
Cockneys and hybernating Hibernians, who“have 
not had much: acquaintance with our affairs, and 
‘who were too ambitious of imitating. Pefiidps 


| Young America and tg Povepiog Wit ae better, 


luck. . We hope.so. 
There is:to bea “Hamlet Night” at the Acad: 


poow took a benefit at the City Museum on Friday 
night....* and Faces” made @ hit at the 
Arch-Street Theatre. 


Savaxwan, GA.—Mr. Tames: Bexxert, the re 


tnagetien, of the Athans, Gite @ good "bast 


“"Batrocons—The Pyne andl Hieron, troupe is x 


playing to good houses at 


Theatre. |. ORI 
ee ee ee “~ 


Vote rt if 


emy of Music next week,—a night consecrated to’}’ 


the Prince of Denmark,-—when a company of ama- 
teurs will perform ‘“SHAKSPEARE’s immortal tra- 
gedy,” without omitting the part of Hamlet: The 
actors on the occasion are to. be“ authors, artists 
and editors ;” ‘yet it is not creditable to us, # pro- 
found gossip, that we must confess that the greater 
part of these authors, editors and artists we never 
before heard of,. *‘ as such.” 

The Ophelia of the Hamlet, Night is Miss AvA 
CLARE, a romantic young lady, of a rather petite, 
but pretty person, who has conceived an incurable 
passion for white satin and the foot-lights, of which 
nothing can cure her. Miss Apa Cuarz, it is said, 
belongs to one of the first families in Virginia— 
though we believe there are none but first families 
in the Old Dominion—and is an heiress besides. 
Her love of the stage is an infatuation, which will 
not be likely to become chronic. . The Hamlet of the 
Hamlet Night is Mr. Caantes Wags, author of 
some dramatic pieces, and the son of the late Mrs. 
Wane, the poetess. Amateur theatricals are very 
common in England, and Dickens, Foster, Dov- 
GLAs JERROLD, and other entinent literary men 
and artists, have given respectability to sech per- 
formances by. taking. part: in them: for charitable 
purposes. But the Hamlet Night is only a private 
speculation, and the amateurs do not occupy cor- 
respon: positions to the Dickenses and Jér- 
rolds of the other side of the Atlantic. 

Among the ‘‘ personals” of the papers just now, 
we notice that mention is made of the presence of 
Ex-Governor Retprr among us, who is on his way 
to. Washington to contest his. seat in Congress as 
Representative from Kansas. The Governoris not 
quite such a looking man as we, should have imag- 
ined that an interior town of Pennsylvania would 
have been likely to have furnished as a Governor 
over the border ruffians of our most remote Terri- 
tory. Governor Reepzr isa gentlemanly looking 
person of easy manners, apparently about forty-five, 
with a sprinkling of gray: hairs on his head ‘and 9 


handsome moustache ; it is a great misfortune for . 


Kansas that a gentleman of his firmness 
and quiet manners, should not have been permitted 
to remain at the. head of its Government. But 
President Prerce, in removing him from the office 
to which he appointed him, ‘has doubtless helped 
him, unwittingly, to a mach better position. — 
Professor Rexp, the eminent lecturer on ventila- 
tion, does not attract so much attention as the new 
donna at the. Academy of Music; but we 
Soe will make ventilation fashionabl ); though 
his own lectures have not created 


stréet and Waverley-place, on Thanksgiving Day, 
“Thursday, Nov. 29, at 10% Pelock A, M.j vis.: Cal- 
vety Baptist Church, Twenty-third-sirect, near 
Broadway; West . ga agape Baptist. 
Church, corner of Eigth-avenue; Berean 

Church, eran ae ent. and North Church, Christo- 


who arrivedjin this City on Tuesday.last, still. re- 
main at the St, Micholas Hetel: whave heressves 
rr 


e- Ha. Horace Maxx, of Ohio, delivered 
the initiatory lecture of the second annual course 
on Slavery at the Tremont Temple, in Boston, on 
Thursday evening last, before a good audience. At 
the conclusion of the Jeeture, a poom, by Warrrtzs, 
entitled. The Funcrame, wanread by Rev. T, StaRs 
Kine. +3 


revived, At the Museum, @ similar work, “ Valen- 
tine and Orson," has been brought out. The Han- 
del and. Hayden Society gives the oratorio of “ So} 
mon” on Sunday ev watnes ‘A eusles 8¢ Concerts are 

Mise Musical } Pansation Society.... 


The Howard Athenzum will eee ne 


der the of Buox- 
beers: rw Hh next heer Demmeun eee 
ar a gern aw yee 


gar A iiéat iron, fence has been put around the 


vacant triangle which fronts thé Pura Coorse In- } envy of mitators, 


stitute at the junction of Third and Fourth avenues. 
This is a greatly improved spot. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Dr. Wood, of headache, 
Dr. Welchner, a7 Filnteiphia, ofthe yt. 
Robert L. Berlin, merchant, Port Deposit, Md., of rhen- 
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